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far from the valley of the St. Lawrence; Quebec had
scarcely 5,000 inhabitants and Montreal a little more
than 3,000. The West remained almost completely un-
settled, as did the country of the Belle Riviere in the
region of the Mississippi, through which there still ran
the same line of undefended trading posts instead of
those villages, towns, and cities, dreamed of by La
Salle, which were to unite the Great Lakes to the Gulf
of Mexico.

There was this advantage, that with its geographic
boundaries henceforth fixed, Canada offered no ground
for wild dreams and speculations. One might talk of
Louisiana, with its "rocks of diamonds," its "moun-
tains of gold," and its "caves of emeralds," talk which
provoked the frenzy of the speculators of the Rue
Quincampoix in Paris and seduced John Law, Banker
to the Regent. In the hundred and fifty-odd parishes
and missions which made up the colony of New France
a people composed mainly of peasants and workmen
toiled obstinately to earn their daily bread, and were
still surprised, after so many years, that they did not
see approaching from the south and the east the red
coats of His Britannic Majesty's soldiers. It was not
that they had any desire for war. A century and a
half of murderous combats in which they had covered
themselves with glory was the price they had paid for
peace. But it was an uncertain peace; the slightest
thing might destroy it, either in Europe, where the
rivalry between France and Austria played into the
hands of Prussia and Great Britain, or in America
where the English colonists did not wish to have as
their neighbour a Canada that was French and Catho-
lic. Quebec was aware of these facts. It was also